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The role of adult education 
in the modern world 


The second World Adult Education Conference was held at Montreal (Canada), 
from 22 to 31 August 1960, with the aid of the Canadian National Commission 
for Unesco. The conference brought together delegates from 49 Member 
States and Associate Member States and from 46 international non-govern- 
mental organizations. Representatives of the International Labour Organi- 
zation, the International Civil Aviation Organization, the Organization of 
American States and the League of Arab States also participated in the con- 
ference. 

Before closing, the conference summed up its essential views on the status 

and the role of adult education in the modern world in a declaration which 
we publish here. The December issue of the Unesco Chronicle will contain a 
detailed account of the proceedings of the conference as well as a summary of 
its conclusions. 
. The destruction of mankind and the conquest of space have both become 
technological possibilities to our present generation. These are the most 
dramatic forms of technological development, but they are not the only ones. 
New industrial methods, new means of communication, are affecting all parts 
of the world, and industrialization and‘ unbanization are overtaking areas that 
20 years ago were rural and agricultural. Nor are the changes which are going 
to fashion the pattern of our lives during the remainder of this century only 
in technology. 

‘In great areas of the world the population is increasing. Vast, new national 
States are emerging and much of the world has become divided within. the last 
few years into rival camps. Every generation has its own problems. In sober 
fact, no previous generation has been faced with the extent and rapidity of 
change which faces and challenges us. 

‘Our first problem is to survive. It is not a question of survival of the 
fittest. Either we survive together, or we perish together. Survival requires that 
the countries of the world must learn to live together in peace. “Learn” is the 
operative word. Mutual respect, understanding, sympathy, are qualities that are 
destroyed by ignorance and fostered by knowledge. 

‘In the field of international understanding, adult education in today’s 
divided world takes on a new importance. Provided that man learns to survive, 
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he has in front of him opportunities for social development and personal well- 
being such as have never been offered to him before. 

_ ‘The rapidly developing countries in Asia, Africa and Latin America have 
their own special problems. For them, adult education, including education for 
literacy, is an immediate need, a need so overpowering that here and now we 
must help adult men and women to acquire knowledge and the skills that 
they need for the new patterns of community living into which they are moving. 
These developing countries have few immediately available resources, and 
great demands on them. 

‘The countries which are better off have an opportunity of helping those 
which are poorer, they have the opportunity of such an act of wisdom, justice 
and generosity as could seize the imagination of the whole world. With their 
help, illiteracy could be eradicated within a few years, if, preferably through 
the United Nations and its agencies, a resolute, comprehensive and soundly 
planned campaign were undertaken. We believe profoundly that this is an 
opportunity which ought to be seized. 

‘But it is not only in the developing countries that adult education is 
needed. In the developed countries the need for vocational and technical 
training is increasingly accepted, but this is not enough. Healthy societies are 
composed of men and women, not of animated robots, and there is a danger, 
particularly in the developed countries, that the education of adults may get out 
of balance by emphasizing too much vocational needs and technical skills. Man 
is a many-sided being with many needs. They must not be met piecemeal, 
and in adult education programmes they must all be reflected. 

‘Those powers of mind and those qualities of spirit which have given to 
mankind an abiding heritage of values and judgement must continue to find 
in our changing patterns of day-to-day living, full scope for nature flowering 
in an enriched culture. This is nothing less than the goal of adult education. 

“We believe that adult education has become of such importance for man’s 
survival and happiness that a new attitude toward it is needed. Nothing less 
will suffice than that people everywhere should come to accept adult education 
as a normal—and that governments should treat it as a necessary—part of the 


educational provision of every country.’ 
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The Twenty-third International Conference 
on Public Education 


Fifteen Ministers of Education, 11 Under-Secretaries of State, 31 Directors of 
Education and professors from 78 countries met together in Geneva last month 
to examine two important questions: the secondary school curriculum, and 
special education for mentally handicapped children. The occasion was the 
Twenty-third International Conference on Public Education, convened by 
Unesco and the International Bureau of Education (IBE). 

All the participants, and especially Mr. Vittorino Veronese, Director-General 
of Unesco, and Mr. Jean Piaget, Head of the International Bureau of Education, 
put emphasis on the progress achieved during the past year in school 
education.’ In 1958-59 (using the index 100 for the previous year), the average 
school population, on a world scale, rose to 106 in primary education, 112 in 
secondary, 110 in technical schooling and 111 in higher education. 

This increase in school enrolment had a direct influence on education 
budgets, In 1958-59 a world average of 16 per cent more was spent than in 
the previous year. As Mr. Alfred Borel, head of the Swiss delegation to the 
Geneva conference, put it: ‘If the increase continues at this rate; the education 
budgets in most countries will have doubled before another 10 years are out!’ 

Secondary education is undoubtedly. most affected by these changes. 
Instituted originally to train a minority group, it now provides instruction for 
millions of children throughout the world. 

In 1900 the United States of America had 16 million pupils in primary 
schools and 700,000 in secondary schools. Today; the number of primary 
pupils has doubled, while the total of secondary school students—9,240,000—is 
13 times the 1900 figure. In Poland, 75 per cent of the primary graduates go 
on to secondary or vocational schools. In England and Wales, students in 
secondary schools have increased in such proportions that they now number 
70 per cent of the total of primary pupils. 

Today, nearly 50 million children are enrolled in secondary schools in 
90 countries. These secondary schools not only train future scientists, engineers, 
lawyers, technologists, statesmen, etc., but also large numbers of young people 
who do not intend to go on to the university but who will engage in a great 


1. See International Yearbook of Education, Vol. XXI, 1959, Unesco/IBE publication, 
550 pp. (Also in French.) 
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diversity. of activities. This means that secondary education is no longer destined 
for an. élite but for. the great mass of young people everywhere, and that it 
should add character building and social studies to purely intellectual 
development, as well as some practical and manual instruction. . 
” This implies a new orientation and in many cases a revamping of school 
abuses.’ The answers to a questionnaire sent out by Unesco and the IBE 
that 35 countries are now moving toward such reform. On an inter- 
national scale the problem is extremely complex because of the diversity of 
educational systems involved. In France, for example, secondary education 
includes two courses and 10 different sections. In Sweden, the USSR and other 
countries, there is only one course and a uniform final examination for all 
pupils. In the United Kingdom, the curricula and examinations differ from one 
area to another, sometimes from one town to the next. 

Meanwhile, whatever the country, there is a striving toward the same goal: 
secondary education for all children and a programme of instruction that will 
prepare them for their role as citizens in modern life. 

However, according to the general opinion exposed by educationists and 
physicians, syllabuses, generally, are overloaded. Further, a survey made by 
the IBE in 33 countries shows that, in 1959, 20 of them added new courses 
to the curriculum, and 15 increased the content of one or other of the courses; 
none lightened the curriculum in any way. 

Delegates to the conference were also disturbed by the ‘content’ of the 
curricula. Replies to the IBE/Unesco survey disclosed that character building— 
moral, social, physical and aesthetic education—occupied only a fourth of the 
schedule, three-fourths of the time spent im class being devoted to purely 
‘intellectual’ ‘training such as languages, mathematics, applied and human 
sciences. As Mr. Jean Piaget, Director of IBE, remarked: ‘Students are taught 
to speak and to reason, but they are not given enough taste for experimentation. 
What must be sought, as stressed in a resolution adopted at the close of the 
debate, is a proper balance between education in the humanities and education 
im science.’ 

Some conferees, like Mr. J. G. M. Allcock, leader of the British delegation, 
emphasized the importance of training for character development. The 
suggestion to increase such training is fully justified, he said, when one considers 
the crisis that the youth of certain countries are passing through and that 
statistics supplied by the United Nations show the seriousness of the increase 
in juvenile delinquency. ‘This moral training in school is justified for another 
teason—the beneficial ‘influence of the family on the life of adolescents is ~ 
becoming less and less.’ 

It-was also necessary, he stressed, to encourage an attitude of understanding 


ly See Preparation of General Secondary School Curricula, Unesco/IBE publication, 
330 pp. (Also in French.) 
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and good-will among peoples. Several subjects can contribute to such teaching 
without necessarily involving the overloading of the curriculum. 

The second topic of the Twenty-third Intettiational Conference on Public 
Education was special education for the mentally deficient. An inquiry carried 
out by the IBE in 71 countries led to the estimate that at least 4 per cent 
of the world’s children are mentally handicapped." 

Most of these children are potentially educable. And as Mr. César Santelli, 
head of the French delegation and rapporteur on the subject, said: ‘Any child 
who can be taught to read can become a useful member of society.’ Up till 
now, however, this problem has generally been put aside in favour of seemingly 
more urgent ones: the fight against. illiteracy, the spreading: of free and 
compulsory education, etc. A concerted effort must be made to recover these 
children who, because of the lack of special teaching, will become a burden. on 
society, often useless and sometimes dangerous and tragic misfits who constitute 
a problem for their families and the community. 

Such special teaching is not only of humanitarian and social interest; it can be 
of considerable pedagogical importance. This. was. noted by the Director of IBE 
in citing the Montessori and Decroly methods, and the Binet and Simon tests, 
which. were all established originally for work with retarded children. These 
new methods led to an infinite series of discoveries which later proved of 
benefit to all children. 


1. See Organization of Special Education for Mentally Deficient Children, Uneseo/IBE 
publication, 272 pp. (Also in Freneh.) 
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Programme of studies relating 
to institutions of higher education 


by WitLem H. WELLING 
of the Department of Education 


From 5 to 13 July 1960 a Commission of Experts met at Unesco House to 
advise on the conduct of an international study of university admissions, which 
is to be undertaken under the auspices of Unesco and the International 
Association of Universities, with the financial assistance of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. The meeting of this Commission of Experts marked 
the beginning of a novel approach on the part of Unesco to the problems 
confronting institutions of higher education in the modern world. 

Since its inception Unesco has provided considerable services as well as 
concrete assistance for the development of teaching and research at the 
university level in selected disciplines covered by the Organization’s programme. 
More recently, a complementary type of activity has arisen—assistance, upon 
request, to Member States in the general field of the organization and admini- 
stration of their higher education institutions. Examples of such projects have 
been the reform of the University of Concepcion (Chile), the organization of 
the Middle East Technical University in Ankara (Turkey) and the reorganization 
of higher education in Morocco. In addition, Unesco has carried out a small 
number of studies relating to contemporary higher education by means of 
contracts with international non-governmental organizations in the university 
field. The following deserve special mention: The University Today—Its Role 
and Place in Society, by World University Service;! and Formal Programmes of 
International Co-operation between University Institutions, by the International 
Association of Universities.* 

The United Nations Special Fund has now opened the way for more 
vigorous international assistance to countries attempting to establish or develop 
certain of their university institutions, in particular technical institutions. 
Such projects are of course directed to individual centres, but they require 
servicing by the Unesco Secretariat in the light of experience reported by _ 
similar institutions elsewhere. 

For the growing number of field operations in higher education with which 
Unesco in concerned, this experience is not readily available. It was anticipating 


1. World University Service, Geneva, Switzerland, 1960. 
2. Educational Studies and Documents, No. 37, Unesco, 1960. 
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Unesco’s role in this respect that Mr. René Maheu, then Acting Director- 
General, discussed during the summer of 1959, with the President and some 
members of the Administrative Board of the International Association of 
Universities (IAU), the possibilities of co-operative action of the two 
organizations. 

The IAU, which came into being in 1950, has hitherto concentrated its 
resources on establishing a documentation and research service to its growing 
membership of universities. It publishes a series of reference works and a 
quarterly Bulletin, and through its Papers and Reports and conferences it 
contributes to the informed discussion of urgent problems of higher education 
today. 

The representatives of both organizations agreed to undertake jointly a 
series of comprehensive studies of the general problems of organization, 
operation and adaptation which universities as institutions have to solve im 
order to discharge the growing responsibilities devolving on them in the 
contemporary world. From the outset it was realized that neither Unesco nor 
the IAU would have sufficient resources to pursue a large-scale programme of 
this kind, and it was consequently agreed that the financial assistance of 
private foundations and of other appropriate public or private bodies should 
be sought. It was also agreed that in choosing topics for study adequate 
attention should be given to both problems of a world-wide nature and problems 
of interest to a particular area or region. 

Broad lines of procedure for the conduct of studies were likewise settled. 
‘For each study a Project Director should be appointed, who would act under 
the intellectual authority and guidance of a Commission of Experts chosen 
on the basis of individual competence in the subject matter under study and 
of geographical. distribution. The Project Director and the Commission of 
Experts would enjoy complete intellectual freedom in the accomplishment of 
their task. Such independence was considered an essential prerequisite if the 
studies were to carry weight. 


JOINT UNESCO-IAU RESEARCH PROGRAMME IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


These proposals were submitted by the Director-General to the Executive 
Board at its fifty-fifth session (23 November to 5 December 1959), after 
preliminary discussions with representatives of some private foundations held 
in New York in October 1959 ‘had proved that the formula chosen would 
receive sympathetic attention by several of these bodies. The Board having 
examined the document on this matter (55 EX/31), authorized the Director- 
General, should the need arise: 

‘1, To set up, provisionally, in agreement with the President of IAU, a Joint 
Steering Committee to be responsible for directing the execution of the project 
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and in particular for: (a) setting up a commission of experts, for each study, 
to be responsible for its conduct from the academic standpoint; (b) arranging 
for the operation of these commissions with the help of the funds allocated 
for the project either by private foundations or by Uneseo and IAU; (c) enlisting 
the co-operation of institutions and individuals to be made responsible for 
carrying out certain parts of these studies, and which may receive subventions 
for the purpose direct from private foundations. 

‘2. To accept, from private foundations, funds allocated to subsidize these 
studies or any part thereof.”* 

The Executive Board further requested the Director-General to report to the 
fifty-sixth session on any measures he might have been able to take on the 
strength of this authorization. 

The Administrative Board of the LAU had been consulted at its eleventh 
meeting (Paris, 6, 7 and 8 September 1959), and authorized Dr. Jean Baugniet 
(President), Dr. H. B. Wells (Vice-President), and Mr. H. M. R. Keyes 
(Secretary-General), to pursue the consultation with the representatives of 
Unesco, and in agreement with them, to approach private foundations and 
make tentative arrangements for the implementation of the programme. 

In implementing the resolution adopted by the Executive Board at its fifty- 
fifth session, the Deputy Director-General, jointly with the President of the LAU, 
pursued the consultations begun in October 1959 with some private foundations, 
notably the Carnegie Corporation of New York, the Ford Foundation, the 
Rockefeller Foundation im the United States of America, and the Fondazione 
Giorgio Cini en Italy. 

On 21 January 1960, the Board of Trustees of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York decided to appropriate a sum of $250,000 for an ‘International 
Study of University Admissions’ to be carried out under the joint auspices and 
supervision of Unesco and the IAU. The money was to be made available 
through the College Entrance Examination Board in the United States of 
America. It is to cover all the expenses of the study, with the exception of 
the accommodation of the Director and his staff and of the travel of the members 
of the Commission of Experts which are borne by Unesco. 

The Director-General and. the President of the IAU thereupon agreed to 
set up the Joint Steering Committee, referred to in the Executive Board 
resolution. Unesco is represented on the committee by Mr. René Maheu 
(Deputy Director-General), Mr. Jean Thomas (Assistant Director-General), 
and Mr. L. Fernig (Department of Education), and the IAU by Dr. J. Baugniet 
(President), Dr. H. B. Wells (Vice-President), and Mr. H. M. R. Keyes 
(Secretary-General). 

The Joint Steering Committee is to select topics for study, secure the financial 


1. Doc. 55 EX/Decisions, 5.12, Co-operation with the International Association of 
Ualversities. 
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support needed to carry out the studies, appoint the Project Director and the 
Commission of Experts, make the administrative arrangements under which 
each study is to be carried out amd periodically review its implementation. The 
committee had so far met twice on 20-22 March and on 5 and 15 July 1960. 

The Disector-General reported on the steps taken in implementation of the 
resolution of the Executive Board at its fifty-fifth session, to the fifty-sixth 
session of the Board, in April 1960. In reporting to the Board the Director- 
General also requested authorization to contribute to the development of the 
‘International Study of University Admissions’, by making the necessary office 
accommodation available in Paris for the Director and the staff for the study 
and by arranging for the Committee of Experts to meet in 1960 at Unesco 
House.' 

The Executive Board adopted the following resolution im this matter: 

‘Having examined the report on the Joint Unesco/International Association 
of Universities Research Programme in Higher Education (document 56 EX/2); 

‘Approves the action taken in implementation of the resolution adopted by 
the Executive Board at its fifty-fifth session (55 EX/Decisions, 5.12); 

‘Authorizes the Director-General to utilize a sum of up to $14,000 for the 
purposes. set forth in paragraph 10(b) of document 56 EX/2, it being under- 
stood that this sum can be made available in the course of the execution of 
the programme in 1960,’ * 


INTERNATIONAL STUDY OF UNIVERSITY ADMISSIONS 


The question of admission practices and policies occupies a central place in 
any list of problems confronting higher education today. Moreover, it represents 
a logical point for starting a series of studies; it was fortunate therefore that 
this topic was. the first chosen for treatment under the Joimt Unesco/IAU 
Research Programme in Higher Education. The study is to last two years 
starting October 1960. 

The Director-General of Unesco and the President of LAU appointed 
Dr. Frank Bowles, President of the College Entrance Examination Board as 
Project Director of the study. He is housed in a villa situated at 12 rue de la 
Plaine, Le Vésinet, France, where the requisite offices are also accommodated. 
They also appointed the Commission of Experts which consists of Mr. Gaston 
Berger, former Director-General of Higher Education (France), Chairman, 
and the following members: Professor J. A. Lauwerys, Professor of Compara- 
tive Education at the University of London Institute of Education (United 
Kingdom); Dr. J. Gomez Millas, Rector of the University of Chile (Chile); 
1. Doc. 56 EX/2, para. 10(b). 

2. Doc. 56 EX/Decisions, 5.1.1, Joint Unesco/International Association of Universities 

Research Programme in Higher 
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Dr. T. Morito, President of the Hiroshima University (Japan); Dr. K. G. Saiyi- 
dain, Secretary of the Ministry of Education at New Delhi (India); Dr. A. S. 
Teixeira, Secretary-General, Campaign for the Improvement of the Training 
of Staff employed in Higher Education (Brazil); Professor N. S. Torocheshnikov, 
Director of Technical Institutes of the Ministry of Higher Education and of 

Specialized Secondary Education of the USSR (USSR); Dr. Dael Wolfe, 

Executive Officer, American Association for the Advancement of Science 

(United States); Dr. C. K. Zurayk, Professor of History at the American 

University of Beirut (United Arab Republic). 

The commission held its first meeting at Unesco House from 5 to 12 July 1960 
with the assistance of the Project Director. It found that ‘a condition 
approaching crisis’ exists with respect to admission to institutions of higher 
education in all countries of the world. The commission’ considered questions 
relating to the purpose of the study, the uses to which such a study might be 
put, the scope of the problems and the general approach to be followed in 
planning the study. 

Having established a framework of understanding with respect to these 
broad problems, the commission then addressed itself to the specific problems 
of the developmeént of the project. It formulated the following concepts of 
the programme: © 
1. The study should undertake to describe university admissions problems 

and processes in all countries of the world in so far as this can be done 

through available statistics and data. 

2. The description should establish bases for the comparison of admissions 
problems and processes as between the countries described through data. 

3. Notwithstanding the undertaking to assemble data on a broad scale, and to 
compare the admission operations of many nations, the main effort of the 
study should be devoted to an investigation in depth with respect to 
university admissions as conducted in approximately fifteen nations. The 
depth study will consider the details of the educational system including 
such matters as the role of the systems of primary and secondary education 
in the eventual enrolment of students in higher education, the content of 
the programmes of secondary and of higher education, the relationship 
between manpower needs (if determined) and educational enrolments and 
other matters affecting or consequent upon the operation of the system of 
entrance to higher education. 

4. The following countries were selected for depth stady: Brazil, Chile, France, - 
Federal Republic of Germany, Ghana, Japan, India, Mali, South Africa, 
United Arab Republic, United Kingdom (England and Wales), United 
States of America, USSR. In addition to these countries it was agreed that 

~ all countries would be encouraged to submit the information requested in 

connexion with the depth studies, and that whenever possible such 
information would be embodied in the final report of the study. 
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5. It was agreed that the depth studies.would be accomplished largely 
contract with individuals or research agencies in the several : 
concerned, or, possible, in some cases, directly by the Ministry of Education 
working members of the project staff. 


OTHER STUDIES PLANNED 


Among other topics which are being considered, priority will be given to a 
comparative study of the role of institutions of higher education in the develop- 
ment of the countries of South-East Asia. Preparations for this study are now 
being. made, and it is hoped that financial support of a private foundation for 
the project may be obtained. 

For the time being no more than two studies are foreseen, for each biennium, 
under the Joint Unesco-IAU Research Programme in Higher Education. In 
selecting. new topics for study the Director-General intends to give due attention 
to the observations and suggestions of Member States and interested non- 
governmental organizations working in the university field. 
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The convention and the recommendation in the 
fight against discrimination in education 


by HANNA SABA 
Legal Adviser of Unesco 


After having defined in the Universal Declaration of 1948 the rights that 
‘everyone is entitled to . . . without distinction of any kind, such as race, colour, 
sex, language, religion ...’, the United Nations undertook to organize the fight 
against discrimination in all the fields in which it is prevalent. 

In the framework of that campaign the formulation and adoption of a 
convention and a recommendation concerning discrimination in education will 
be taken up by the General Conference of Unesco. Acting within the limits of 
its competence, the Conference will thus bring forth at its next session a 
significant contribution to the fight undertaken by the United Nations against 
the various aspects of the grave social evil of discrimination. 

The action of the General Conference will also mark a particularly important 
advance in its legislative and regulatory operations. 

The Organization has already adopted various conventions and several 
recommendations, but this is the first time that it is entering upon the writing 
of an international instrument defining moral and legal regulations of such vast 
scope. 

The study of discriminatory measures in education was undertaken first by 
the Sub-Commission for the Prevention of Discrimination and the Protection 
of Minorities, which in 1954 entrusted a special rapporteur, Mr. Charles 
Ammoun (Lebanon), with the task of preparing and submitting to it a detailed 
report on the subject. That report, presented to the sub-commission in 
February 1957, formulated in its conclusion a number of fundamental principles 
that the governments should apply for the purpose of eliminating discriminatory 
measures in education. The special rapporteur also recommended the drafting 
of an international convention incorporating in an appropriate form those 
fundamental principles. The sub-commission having ratified the rapporteur’s 
proposals, the Unesco General Conference decided, at its tenth session held 
in 1958, to undertake the drafting of an international convention and the 
preparation of recommendations on discrimination in education. 

The drafting of recommendations had not been envisaged by the special 
rapporteur. However, the recommendations meet the requirements of a 
certain number of federal States. The representatives of those States at the 
General Conference indicated that because education in their countries was 
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mainly under the control of local authorities the federal governments could not 
assume the legal engagements involved in the ratification of a convention. But 
they would make every effort to conform to recommendations that the General 
Conference might formulate. 

The texts that the General Conference will thus examine at its next session 
include a draft convention and a draft recommendation, which, with exception 
of differences of formulation and of legal scope that are inherent in the nature 
of these two categories of instruments, are practically indentical in content. 
These texts have been generally inspired not only by the work of the Sub- 
Commission for the Prevention of Discrimination ‘and the Protection of 
Minorities, but also by the technique adopted in 1958 by the International 
Labour Organisation for the elaboration of imstruments on discrimimation in 
training and employment. 

Following the instructions of the General Conference, the first drafts of these 
instruments were prepared by the Director-General after consultation with the 
by a committee of governmental experts that met at Unesco House from 
13 to 29 June 1960 under the chairmanship of Mr. Charles Ammoun. 


CONTENT OF THE INSTRUMENTS 


The committee’s work was particularly notable for its technical scope and 
also for the spirit of perfect international co-operation that guided’ the 
discussions on particularly delicate questions. 

Reflecting two fundamental principles proclaimed in the Unesco Constitution, 
the draft convention prepared by the committee of experts proposes to eliminate 
and to prevent discrimination and to assure equality of opportunity in education. 
Under Article 3, the States agree to apply immediately a number of precise 
obligations, to ‘eliminate and to prevent discrimination within the meaning of 
this Convention’; the repeal or modification of legislation, the adoption “of 
certain measures, and the prohibition of differences of treatment and of 
preferences or restrictions in certain fields. 

Article 4, concerning equality of opportunity and treatment in education, is 
for progressive application. Actually, the proper placement of all children in 
schools, the generalization of secondary education, the provision of equal access 
to higher education, provision for the same standards of teaching in all schools 
of the same level, the eradication of adult illiteracy, can become effective in 
most of the States only by the application of overall measures in the various 
sectors of education and cannot be made immediately effective. 

Article 4, however, imposes a precise obligation: that of formulating, 
developing and applying a national policy intended to promote equality of 
opportunity and treatment in education. Article 4 merits, more than any other, 
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the description of ‘basic text’ frequently used in the documents presented to 
the committee and in the statements of some of its members. It defines the 
purposes and the stages of this ‘national policy’ at the various levels of education, 
while retaining the objectives set forth in the Universal Declaration. 

The scope of these provisions is thrown into relief by the text of two other 
articles of the draft convention: Article 6, which envisages later recom- 
mendations by the General Conference of Unesco defining the measures to be 
taken for ensuring, among other things, equality of opportunity and of treatment; 
and Article 7, which refers to the reports which the States parties are to supply, 
including information on the action taken for the formulation of that national 
policy, on its application, and on the results achieved and obstacles encountered. 

Sela eaip-atls poovisiene desdiasbes ce, detetatination % <asery: anh hontai 
action on both the national and international levels. 

In addition, the’ drift convention sets fotth: a trumber of principles (Articlé 5) 
in application of which the States parties undertake to adopt the ‘necessary 
measures’. One of these principles defines the actual aims of education, while 
the others spring from the proposals made by the Sub-Commission on Pre- 
vention of Discrimination ‘and Protection of Minorities, and relate to the 
parents’ liberty of choice of institutions, religious and moral education and the 
right of members of national minorities to carry on educational activities, 
including the maintenance of schools. 

The draft convention ‘against discrimination in education’ contains a definition 
of the terms ‘discrimination’ and ‘education’. These definitions are of prime 
importance, for they determine the scope it is intended to give to the convention 
and, consequently, the extent of States’ undertakings. 
~The term ‘education’ embraces all types and levels. It includes access to 
education, the standard and quality of education, and the conditions under 
which it is given (Article 1). ‘Access to the teaching profession’ is not included 
in this definition; but among the measures which States are required to take 
as part of their ‘national policy’ (Article 4) is one designed to ‘provide training 
for the teaching profession without discrimination’. 

The definition of the term ‘discrimination’ is based on the main factors 
included in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, but it excludes discri- 
mination based on ‘status other’ than that resulting from these particular factors. 
Some members of the committee thought that the forms of discrimination 
covered by the expression in the Universal Declaration ‘or other status’ were, 
for the most part, de facto inequalities which can only be eliminated gradually. 
Their ‘discriminating’ character, in ‘the: strictest sense of the word, was — 
questioned. In any case, the committee judged that the general character of that 
expression, and hence the difficulties of interpretation to which it would 
ageateldantivts shanes ent Jai Deelipe pagan AER Me GR OIE 
required in a convention. 
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reference (which is not restrictive) to four forms of discrimination, of which 
three had been singled out by the United Nations’ Sub-Commission: they are 
those which have ‘the purpose or effect’ of depriving any person or group of 
persons of access to education of any type or at any level; of limiting any 
person or group to education of an inferior standard; of establishing or 
maintaining separate educational systems or institutions for persons or groups; 
or of inflicting on any person or group conditions which are incompatible with 
the dignity of man. 

The draft convention (Article 2) mentions the educational systems or institu- 
tions whose establishment or maintenance do not constitute discrimination 
(separate institutions for pupils of the two sexes, or set up for religious or 
linguistic reasons, and private schools), and specifies the conditions which they 
must fulfil if they are not to be regarded as discriminatory within the meaning 
of the convention. 

As indicated above, the draft recommendation adopted by the committee 
contains similar provisions. The only differences between the two texts are 
those that arise necessarily from the different juridical nature of the two 
instruments. 

The control arrangements consist mainly of the reports supplied by States, 
in compliance with their obligations under the Constitution. The reports may 
relate both the progressive steps taken to ensure equality of opportunity and 
to the legislative, administrative or other provisions adopted to eliminate and 
prevent discrimination. The provisions relating to the reports on the two drafts 
afford the Organization considerable latitude in determining the subjects, 
periodicity and nature of the reports. They will enable the reporting procedure 
to play a decisive role in the conduct of a positive and continuing policy, for 
which the convention provides the essential basis and of which the recom- 
mendations referred to in Article 6 will be the necessary complements. 

These are the essential elements of the texts submitted to the General 
Conference for approval. Their importance is evident. But it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that the adoption of these instruments will show a deter- 
mination for future action by Unesco since they provide, on the one hand, for 
the elaboration of new moral and juridical regulations intended to clarify 
certain stated principles, and on the other hand, they are to be executed under 
the supervision of the Organization. 

Unesco will thus be called upon to perform more fully its important consti- 
tutional function of formulating and applying international laws together with 
its function of executing a programme of direct action. 
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The Copenhagen conference 
on oceanographic research 


by HILLIARD RODERICK 
Deputy Director of the. Department of Natural Sciences 


In July of this year, an extremely important step towards the international 
co-operation for the development of science was taken at an intergovermental 
conference in Copenhagen. 

This conference on oceanographic research made recommendations to Unesco 
which should greatly speed up the development of science im oceanography and 
at the same time serve as a model for further co-operation between governments 
in the development of science. 

The scientific studies of the oceans, including their chemical and living 
content, make up a body of sciences which are commonly called collectively 
oceanography or marine sciences. 

The study of the oceans of the world which cover about 71 per cent of the 
earth’s surface represents one of the most virgin fields for scientific investigation 
since it has been hardly studied at all. There exist not even good general 
descriptions of the behaviour of the water masses and the life within. Before 
men can understand the fine details of distribution of water motion, temperature, 
chemical content and kinds of life, it is necessary to make broad general surveys. 

The types of scientific problems which are unsolved are: the circulation of 
the oceam waters, both on the surface and at great depth; the balance between 
the heat absorbed from sunlight in the oceans and the loss of heat through 
evaporation, convection and radiation from the oceans; the influence of the 
oceans on the atmosphere and vice versa and their effects on the earth’s climate; 
the heating of the ocean water by the land beneath the ocean, the variations in 
the level of the oceans and their effects on the length of the day; the shape and 
geological structure of the ocean bed; the distribution of the mineral resources 
in the oceans; the rate of production and location of organic matter in the 
oceans; the total living matter and economic potential of the biological resources 
of the oceans; the natural and induced radio-activity in the oceans; the history of 
the oceans; and the methods for forecasting oceanic conditions. zi 

The oceans of the world have not yet been fully surveyed; it is only in the 
last hundred years that serious scientific studies of parts of the oceans have 
been undertaken. Vast areas of the oceans remain almost completely unknown 
to man. The Indian Ocean, occupying an area equal to half the dry land 
surface of the earth, is the least known of all the oceans and requires surveys 
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and research in all fields of oceanography. Even in the North Atlantic which is 
the oceam most studied up to now, there is still a need for year-round studies 
of the ocean conditions, including the formation of permanent recording stations. 

Oceanographic surveys and research are very costly entezprises. In general, 
they are not the type of research done by lone scientists in their basement. They 
involve the use of large ships, crews of sailors and technicians, much equipment 
and a plan of execution almost as complicated as naval manocuvres. The costs 
of present oceanographic research are often too expensive to be borne by 
individual universities and research institutes, and must be partially or completely 
financed by governments. But it is becoming clear that if the oceans of our 
planet are to be completely surveyed and mapped, the cost is far too great even 
for any nation to bear. It is not therefore surprising that there has been so 
much discussion in the last few years about the need for increased international 
co-operation in this field. 

The question of greater international co-operation in oceanographic research 
has been studied by the Unesco International Advisory Committee on Marine 
Sciences (LACOMS) and the Special Committee on Occanic Research of the 
International Council of Scientific Unions (SCOR) and they have drawn 
Unesco’s attention to the need for greater organization of the scientific studies 
being done in the oceans. In addition, it became apparent that many more 
scientists would be needed as trained oceanographers im order to successfully 
carry out systematic studies of the oceans. Therefore, at its tenth session, the 
General Conference of Unesco adopted Resolution 2.42 to convene an Inter- 
governmental Conference on Oceanographic Research to consider and adopt 
measures (a) for the joint operation by Member States of international research 
and traiming vessels, and (b) for the initiation of an immediate programme of 
imternational research and traiming in the marine sciences. 

In order to provide the necessary recommendations by oceanographic 
specialists for intergovernmental action, a preparatory meeting was called by 
the Director-General of Unesco which was held at Unesco House, from 
21 to 26 March 1960. Scientists representing 25 countries attended as welt as 
representatives of international, intergovernmental and non-governmental 
organizations. 

Detailed recommendations were made and submitted to the intergovernmental 
conference which followed in Copenhagen from 11 to 16 July. One hundred 
official representatives of 35 Member States were present, besides representatives 
of intergovernmental and non-governmental organizations. 

The recommendations submitted by the preparatory meeting were carefully 
studied and commented upon and recommendations were adopted by the 
conference for submission to the General Conference of Unesco. 

It was felt that the moment had come when co-ordinated action between 
nations was necessary to carry out research work im oceanography in a more 
effective manner. In addition it was felt that the need for trained oceanographers 
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was critical and that only international action in this matter could improve the 
situation. Accordingly strong support was given to Unesco’s role as a focal 
| evel apr Ai NR AIR Pe Pa 
with the training of scientists. 
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Research were the adoption of resolutions to be submitted to the General 
Conference of Unesco in: November for approval, concerned with: (a) the 
establishment within the framework of Unesco of an Intergovernmental Oceano- 
graphic Commission made up of representatives of States willing to participate 
in oceanographic programmes which require concerted action by the States; 
(b) the assistance and strengthening of national and regional research training 
institutions, especially in relation to the International Indian Ocean Expedition; 
(c) the study of the feasibility and advisability of operation by Unesco of an 
international research and training vessel (which study should be undertaken 
by the Intergovernmental Oceanographic Commission) and the necessary steps 
taken to start such an operation if recommended by the commission. 

The most important recommendation of the conference was for the establish- 
ment of the Intergovernmental Oceanographic Commission. If it works out as 
planned, the commission will initially devote itself to the planning and recom- 
mending of steps to be taken by the individual Member States to carry out 
oceanic surveys. The Member States will carry out the surveys at their own 
expense with their own scientific crews, but the planning of the survey will be 
done by the commission. It has been estimated that it will take 20 ships 
operating for 15 years to make a survey of all the oceans of the world and it 
will cost an estimated total of $60 million. 

The commission will expedite arrangements for the carrying out of surveys by 
the participating States by taking such measures as establishing standards, 
setting up working parties to deal with intercalibration of instruments, arranging 
for distribution of data, etc. 

The commission will also concern itself with other aspects of oceanographic 
research such as oceanographic recording stations, data distribution, etc., which 
will be determined by the interests of the participating States. 

The importance of the creation of the proposed Intergovernmental Oceano- 
graphic Commission is that it represents a mechanism by which large-scale 
programmes of research carried out and financed on a national scale can be 
co-ordinated at the international level. If this mechanism proves to be successful 
in the case of oceanography, it probably will in the future be applied to other 
fields of science requiring international co-ordination. : 

In addition, an obvious important result of the creation of the Intergovern- 
mental Oceanographic Commission is that governments, by joining the com- 
mission, will have accepted responsibility at the national level, for the support 
and carrying out of oceanographic research. This should prove to be a great 
stimulus to the development of oceanographic research. 
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A further important result of the conference was that Unesco was called 
upon to expand its marine sciences programme and budget for 1961-62; to 
this end, Unesco’s programme for marine science research and the training of 
research personnel now includes: (a) strengthening land-based oceanographic 
research centres by providing scientific equipment, research scientists and pro- 
fessors; (b) organizing and supporting a marine biological centre; (c) providing 
large numbers of shipboard fellowships for oceanographic research scientists; 
(d) holding a number of meetings concerned with oceanographic research 
measurements; (e) collaborating more closely with oceanographic research scien- 
tists by making the Special Committee on Oceanographic Research of the 
International Council of Scientific Unions, the advisory body to Unesco in 
marine science and co-sponsoring with SCOR the forthcoming Indian Ocean 
expedition. 

The proposed budget for marine science for 1961-62 is $500,000 compared 
to $70,000 for 1959-60. 

The ultimate success of the Copenhagen conference depends on two steps 
yet to be taken. The first of these is the approval by the General Conference 
of Unesco of the suggested recommendations from the Copenhagen conference. 
The second step, and probably the most important one, is to be taken by those 
Member States that participate in the work of the Intergovernmental Oceano- 
graphic Commission. The ability of these States to co-operate with each other 
in carrying out oceanographic research will ultimately determine the success of 
the Copenhagen conference. 
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The Unesco Research Centre in India 


by J. D.N. Versvvys 
Deputy Director 


The Unesco Research Ceatre on the Social Implications of Industrialization 
in Southern Asia was established in January 1956, in Caicutta, in compliance 
with Resolution 3.432 adopted by the General Conference at its eighth session 
in 1954. The Centre is administered by the Director-General of Unesco, in 
accordance with the terms of an agreement concluded between Unesco and the 
Government of India, undes which Unesco provides for expenditure on the 
international staff and the scientific activities of the Centre, while the Govern- 
ment of India makes an annual grant to cover local costs. The regional 
character of the Centre is expressed, not only in the recruitment of senior staff 
and fellows but also in the Advisory Committee composed of delegates from 
Member States in the region (Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, India, 
Indonesia, Laos, the Federation of Malaya, Nepal, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Singapore/British Borneo Group, Thailand and Viet-Nam) together with 
representatives of the United Nations and Specialized Agencies; non-govern- 
mental organizations active in research in this field in the area are invited to 
send observers. This committee met in September 1955 to consider plans for 
the establishment of the Centre and has held further meetings every year. 

The principal tasks of the Centre have been: (a) collating and interpreting 
the existing research material and findings of the social sciences; (b) providing 
documentation to help social scientists to keep in touch and to enable them to 
co-ordinate their work; (c) undertaking pilot studies to stimulate further 
research; (d) providing on request from the Centre’s resources assistance to 
government services and academic institutions in their research projects; 
(e) organizing research on request under contract with governments and uni- 
versities or institutes; (f) providing training in research for fellows from within 
and outside the region. 

In order to accomplish the first and second of the above functions during 
the last four years, the Centre has published annually a Research Information — 
Bulletin and Social Science Bibliography and Abstracts. In the countries of 
Southern Asia where adequate documentation on social research is not easily 
obtainable, these publications have been widely appreciated. The Centre has 
also actively co-operated in providing regional material for certain world-wide 
reviews of social research sponsored centrally by Unesco. 
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The Centre has also provided a number of special bibliographies at the 
request of various research institutions and individual scholars, and also as 
background material to some meetings organized by the Centre. 

The third task, i.e. of undertaking pilot studies to stimulate further research, 
has been a very important item in the research programme of the Centre. 
From 1956 onwards much time and effort has been spent on an important but 
difficult and somewhat elusive project, namely the study of the social and 
cultural factors affecting the productivity of industrial labour. This was part 
of a world-wide study carried out under the auspices of the International Social 
Science Council and covering also Japan, Corsica and Mexico. The difference 
in the situation in the four countries would not allow for any strict research 
design on a comparative basis. The theme of the research was the same, but 
the actual projects differed according to the varying situations and the wishes 
of the research directors. 

The Indian project was so designed as to include samples of factories in the 
two most important industrial centres: Calcutta and Bombay. 

The most important finding was the little influence that could be ascribed 
by the inquiry to social and cultural factors on the performance of industrial 
workers in India. But it would be an over-simplification to confine the results 
of this complex study to this short statement. The publication of the research 
report will soon be forthcoming and will certainly be of value to other research 
workers concerned because of the many difficult research problems which 
arose, a number of which were illustrated in the course of the study including 
questions of methodology. The Centre has certainly started an interesting pilot 
study with this project. 

The fourth task and fifth task assigned to the Centre, that of providing 
assistance to government services and academic institutions in their research, 
either from its own resources or under contract, has clearly been one of the 
most important aspects of the Centre’s work. A study was undertaken, at the 
request of the Government of Burma, of the social and economic consequences 
of rural electrification. 

The investigation could be carried out on a small scale only, but may have 
contributed to a better and more concrete understanding of the reaction of 
rural people to the use of electricity and their appreéciation of it. Similarly, 
the Government of East Pakistan approached the Centre to investigate the 
problems connected with the extraordinarily rapid growth of a smail district 
capital, Khulna, which gained new importance through the establishment of 
new factories. The preliminary studies were carried out by the Centre, and the 
design of the research was also largely the responsibility of the Centre, 
but the actual study of the growth of Khulna and the situation in the surround- 
ing area was undertaken by the Dacca University Socio-Economic Research 
Board. 

Similarly, studies of the problems of small industries were carried out in 
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the Philippines, Pakistan and India. These projects were started in the Philip- 
pines and Pakistan in consultation with the Centre, and, as was the case with 
the Khulna study, with a small subvention from the Centre. But the research, 
although in both cases designed in close collaboration with the Centre, ‘has 
been carried out by local research institutions. In the Philippines the study 
was conducted by a group of sociologists, psychologists, economists and statis- 
ticians who concentrated on establishments with twenty to fifty workers, 
whereas the research:in Karachi, carried out by the Institute of Development 
Economics, covered both smaller and larger industries, although stress was 
laid on the former: In India it was the Centre itself that took responsibility 
for a small-scale industries project, studying the situation in Howrah (near 
Calcutta) where a concentration of very small engineering industries invited 
investigations, and in Bombay where the size of the establishments studied was, 
in general, somewhat larger. 

In all three cases the governments concerned were vitally interested in these 
studies which, it was felt, could help them in drawing up their policy vis-a-vis 
small industries, especially as their social aspects had not yet received the 
attention it seemed to deserve. As regards to methods, questionnaires were used 
in all cases, but in the Howrah study special stress was laid on some intensive 
case studies. 

The last task mentioned in the list, that of providing an opportunity for 
training to research fellows, has been a continuing effort of the Centre. Fellows 
from within the region and outside, ranging from Australia to Austria and 
from Japan to Indonesia have spent many months of study and research at the 
Centre or in the field to carry out their investigations. It should: be added that 
the Centre never developed research classes, as every fellow was treated strictly 
individually, and was allowed to choose and design his own research project 
under the general supervision and approval of the Centre’s Director. This also 
made it necessary to require the fellows to be able to work independently and 
to have a considerable experience of their subject when coming to the Centre. 
In some cases the fellows wished to participate in the Centre’s research by 
studying specific aspects of the problem. 

Apart from these activities, the Centre has also played a role in organizing 
meetings to discuss problems connected with the general theme of research, 
such as the seminar ‘on urbanization in Asia, organized together with United 
Nations and in co-operation with ILO, held in Bangkok in August 1956, and 
a symposium on techniques of social research which was organized at the 
Centre’s premises in December 1958. Reports on these meetings were published 
also containing the papers prepared to introduce the subjects concerned. In 
the first case a separate publication discussed five special studies of Asian 
cities under the title: The Social Implications of Industrialization and Urbaniza- 
tion. A subject of allied interest is to be discussed in December 1960, when 
a seminar will be held—again organized in close co-operation with United 
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Nations—where the specific problems of public administration of ‘new towns’ 
will be discussed. 

The Centre was represented at numerous meetings, organized by the United 
Nations and its Specialized Agencies, ECAFE, and non-governmental organi- 
zations, and contributed expert papers and advice. 

When discussing the Centre’s activities during the relatively short period 
of its existence, the library should not be forgotten. The library is not large, 
containing about 5,000 volumes only, but as it specializes in the Centre’s field 
of interest, the social scientist who shares this interest will find much that he 
will like; also because of the relatively large number of periodicals, now 
approaching 300 subscriptions, regularly received partly in exchange for the 
Centre’s publications. 

Hitherto the research activities of the Centre have only been confined to 
some of the countries and therefore in order to enable the Centre to render 
more effective service to countries in which industrialization is not at present 
a major issue, it has been recommended by the Advisory Committee that its 
scope should be widened from 1961 onwards. Following these recommenda- 
tions, the Director-General proposes to extend the terms of reference so as 
to cover not only the implications of industrialization in Asian countries, but 
economic and social development in general. The new title will therefore be 
changed to Research Centre on Social and Economic Development in Southern 
Asia. At the same time, the Centre will endeavour to organize its work in such 
a way as to assist Member States to develop their own social research resources 
and to establish appropriate research institutions. Furthermore, the Director- 
General has decided to recommend to the Unesco General Conference which 
will meet in Paris in November, the transfer of the Centre from Calcutta to 
Delhi as from January 1961. In Delhi the Centre would work in close colla- 
boration with the National Council of Applied Economic Research and the 
Institute of Economic Growth of Delhi University in the building of which it 
will be located. The Centre would furthermore not only benefit in Delhi from 
facilities to be provided by the Institute of Economic Growth, but will also have 
the advantage of maintaining close contact with the Planning Commission of 
the Indian Government and the embassies of the other 13 participating coun- 
tries, as well. as the regional offices of the United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies and certain non-governmental organizations who are represented in 
the Advisory Committee. 

The Research Centre would continue to be administered by Unesco as an 
integral part of its Secretariat, while the Government of India would also 
continue its financial contributions. The Director-General proposes continuing 
Unesco’s contribution to the operation of the Centre for a period of four years, 
with the possibility of a further extension to six years, and the other parti- 
cipating countries are being asked to contribute. 

The details of the new programme of the Centre will be drafted in the 
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light of discussions of the Advisory Committee which will take place at the 


time of the Unesco General Conference in November. 























News of the Secretariat 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL 


On 1 July, Mr. Vittorino Veronese, Director-General, gave a luncheon party 
in honour of Mr. Pierre Sudreau, French Minister for ‘Construction. 

The Director-General was present at the meetings of the Headquarters 
Committee on 5 and 22 July. 

On 6 July, the Director-General made a speech at the opening meeting of 
the twenty-third International Conference on Public Education, in Geneva. 

The Director-General visited Copenhagen, from 10 to 13 July, to attend the 
Intergovernmental Conference on Oceanographic Research. He made a speech 
at the openin 

From 13 to 19 July, the Director-General was at Geneva for the session 
of the United Nations Economic and Social Council, during which he made 
a speech. 
On 19 July, the Director-General welcomed to Unesco House Mr. Kenthes 
de Montero, Secretary of State at the Cambodian Ministry of Education. 


Mr. René Maheu, Deputy Director-General, together with Mr. Jean Baugniet, 
President of the International Association of Universities, presided over the 
meetings of the Joint Steering Committee for the Unesco-IAU Research 
Programme in Higher Education, held in Paris on 4 and 15 July, in connexion 
with the first session (5 to 11 July) of the Commission of Experts for the 
International Study of University Admissions. 

From 11 ‘to 18 July, in the absence on mission of Mr. Veronese, Mr. Maheu 
acted as Director-General. During this time, his visitors included Mr. Jiri Hajek, 
Czechoslovak Deputy Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

On 21 and 22 July, he took part, in Geneva, in the discussions of the 
Co-ordination Committee of the Economic and Social Council, on the appraisal 
of programmes. 

From 25 July to 29 August, he again acted as Director-General, in the 
absence on leave of Mr. Veronese. On 29 July, he received Mr. Cc. V. Nara- 


the 
On 31 July, Mr. Maheu went to Geneva, tc confer with Mr. Philippe de 
Seynes, United Nations Under-Secretary for Economic and Social Affairs, on 
the purpose and methods of the co-operation in the work of the United Nations 
in the Congo which the Secretary-General desired to receive from Unesco. 

On 4 August, Mr. Maheu welcomed Mr. Alvin Roseman to the Secretariat 
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as Assistant Director-General in charge of administration, and, on 8 August, 
Prince Sadruddin Aga Khan as the Director-General’s special consultant for the 
International Campaign to save the Monuments of Nubia. 
_ He also received in the month of August various distinguished visitors with 
whom he discussed questions of common interest; they included Messrs. Mor- 
er and Lichtveld, respectively Minister of Education and member of the 
mmissariat of Surinam; Mr. Arthur Lewis, Principal of the University College 
of the West Indies, with whom he signed the plan of operation for assistance 
to the Trinidad Faculty of Technology under the Special Fund; Mr. Jha, 
Director of the Commonwealth Education Office; Mr. Prebisch, Executive 
Secretary of the Economic Commission for Latin America; Mr. Schaaf, Execu- 
tive Agent of the Committee for Co-ordination of Investments of the Lower 
Mekong Basin; Mr. Galethi, representative of the Technical Assistance Board 
in Togoland. 

On 25. August,, Mr. Mahev welcomed Mrs. Eleonor Roosevelt to the 
Organization’s headquarters. 

On 26 August, together with Mr. Carneiro, President of the International 
Commission, he signed, on behalf of Unesco, a new agreement with the 
publishers: George Allen and Unwin, of London, for the publication of the 
History of the Scientific and Cultural Development of Mankind. 

On 30 August, he convened the Permanent Delegates of the Latin American 
countries, to explain to them, with Mr. Nannetti, Chief of the Bureau of 
Relations with Member States, the ideas relating to the role of education in 
the financing of economic and social development which he proposed to submit 
to the heads of the Inter-American Bank for Development, on the occasion 
of the meetings of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and the International Monetary Fund, to be held in Washington at the end 
of September. 

Apart from current business and the preparation of documents for the forth- 
coming sessions of the Executive Board and the General Conference, the Acting 
Director-General’s efforts were concentrated mainly on Africa and the Congo. 

On 5 August, he convened the Permanent Delegates, to explain to them the 
implications for Unesco. of the resolutions adopted respectively on 21 July, in 
Geneva, by the Economic and Social Council [768(XXX)], on opportunities 
for international co-operation on behalf of newly independent countries, and 
on 22 July, in New York, by the Security Council, on United Nations action 
in the Congo (Unesco/DG/214). 

On the same day he sent Mr. Terenzio, Chief of the Division of Relations 
with International Organizations on an information mission to’ Leopoldville, 
and later went himself to the Congo, where he stayed from 12 to 18 August. 

During his stay there, Mr. Maheu studied the conditions of Unesco’s 


In response to a request from the Secretary-Gene ral, the Acting Director- 
General appointed Mr. Edmond Sylvain, former Dean of the Faculty of Law 
of Port-au-Prince, and Mr. Dartigue, Chief of the Division of School Education 
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of the Unesco Department of Education, to act as Unesco’s representatives for 
purposes of ONUC’s civil operations; they are empowered to represent Unesco 
vis-a-vis both ONUC and the Congo Government. 

The Congolese Minister of National Education, in turn, communicated to 
Mr. Maheu on 17 August an official request for aid in recruiting the teachers 
Serer Renee aes teenie ane 
school year. Consultations regarding’ this request were thereupon actively 
pursued with the ONUC authorities in Leopoldville and New York: 

At the same time, Mr. Maheu wished to inquire of the competent Belgian 
authorities concerning the attitude of the Belgian teachers employed in the 
Congo who were then on holiday in Belgium and had been invited to return 
to their duties at the beginning of the September term. For that purpose, he 
went on 13 and 20 August to Brussels, where his conversations were arranged 
by Mr. Kuypers, member of the Executive Board. 

On 18 August, Mr. Maheu made available to the Congolese Minister of 
National Education, at his request, Mr. Sayed Osman, a specialist from the 
Department of Education previously attached to the Economic Commission 
for Africa, at Addis Ababa. 

Also in accordance with a request from the Minister, the Acting Director- 
General sent to Leopoldville on 26 August Mr. Carter, Chief of the Exchange 
of Persons Service, Mr. Bertrand, Acting Director of the Department of Social 
Sciences, and Mr. Chase, Chief of the Management Division of the Bureau of 
Programme and Budget. The last-named was placed at the Minister’s disposal 
for a few weeks, to assist him in budgetary questions and in the administrative 
reorganization of the Ministry’s services. The mission entrusted to Mr. Carter 
and Mr. Bertrand was of a different kind and a decidedly shorter duration. 
They were to advise the Minister, in agreement with the competent officials of 
yore rere pane Bee met wee ta am terre for the 
rapid training of administrators. and of specialists in Unesco’s fields of 
competence. 

Mr. Maheu was anxious to keep the Chairman and the members of the 
Executive Board regularly informed of these a developments. On his 
invitation, therefore, the Chairman of the Board, Sir Ben Bowen Thomas, came 
to Paris on 22 and 30 August for consultations, in which those of the Board’s 
members who were then in Paris also took part. The Director-General put 


forward the date of his return to Paris to take part in the second of these 
consultations. 


Mr. Alvin Roseman, the new Assistant Director-General. Mr. Alvin Roseman 
(United States of America), the new Assistant Director-General of Unesco, took 
up his duties at the beginning of August. 

Mr. Roseman was born in Cleveland (Ohio) in 1910. 

As Economics and Public Law graduate at Western Reserve University, he 
took a Master’s Degree in Social Administration at the University of Chicago. 
Before the war, he was Executive Officer of the United States Social Security 
Board. From 1942 to 1943, he was Assistant Director of the United States 
War Manpower Commission. From 1944 to 1945, he was Deputy Chief of the 
UNRRA: Middle East and Balkans Mission. 

From 1945 until 1949, Mr. Roseman was Chief of the International Activities 
Division in the United States Bureau of the Budget, and financial adviser to 
United States delegations to the United Nations and to the Specialized Agencies 
of the United Nations. While United States representative to the Specialized 
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Mission to Cambodia. In March 


~~ ah ge tare ER menealmRCRT TT ereere 
(India). 


EDUCATION 


Latin American educators’ study tours in Europe 
Tem educators from Latin America, who had received fellowship from the 


the one-class school. The educators spent three months in Belgium. They had 
previously taken part in a course held in Madrid and had visited schools in the 
provinces of Asturias, Tarragona, M4laga and Granada. 

In addition, 10 senior officials of the Ministries of Education of Latin 
American countries were expected in Europe, in September, to follow a course 
en. school buildings. Fellowships were offered to them for this purpose by 
Spain, France and Italy, as part of a nine-month programme sponsored by 
Unesco. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


International Conference on Physics Education 
Organized by the International Union of Pure and Applied Physics, under the 


this conference addressed a series of recommendations to governments 
educators, asking them to remedy the world-wide shortage of trained physicists 
and of facilities for traming them. 

The first recommendation, unanimously adopted by the 140 physicists and 
professors of physics from 29 countries, states that physics should become as 
much a part of general education as other more traditional subjects: 
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headed by Professor Pressado of the University of Madrid, is preparing the 
excavations to be made at Sabagoura and im the region of Sheik Daoud. An 
Italian team from the University of Milan will also participate in this work 
and will undertake, under the direction of Professor Donadoni, other excavations 
at Ekhmendi and in Byzantine fortresses. Lastly, during the month of 
September, Mrs. Christian Desroches-Noblecourt, Chief Curator of Egyptian 


Round table on the production and distribution of short films 


From 26 to 31 July last, the Venice Film Festival and the International Exhibi- 
tion of Cinematographic Art organized, with the help of Unesco, a round table 
on the methods used in different countries for encouraging the 


representatives of specialized organizations took part in these discussions, for 
which, at Unesco’s request, Mr. Paul Léglise, chief of the cultural and short 


cE 


of the 
films; of their preservation, like all other works of art (throu 
in a public service); and of i 
principal short filmis which have received awards. 


| 
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MASS COMMUNICATION 


Television and international understanding 


‘Every day, ten thousand new television sets are purchased in the world. Every 
day, fifty thousand new viewers watch programmes on the screens in their 
homes. What television offers is easily accepted, That is why this new instrument 
made available to us by technology is a formidable means of communication.’ 


rstanding’. 
The experts made a special study of problems involved in co-operation 
between various national networks and of ways to eliminate obstacles to the 
exchange of programmes, In.this conpexion, a draft customs convention, on 
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the temporary importation of professional and cinematographic equipment, 
drawn up by Unesco, was welcomed by the participants. 

As regards programme exchanges, Usesco was asked to study, im collabora- 
tion with the International Film and Television Council, the possibility of 
creating an information centre which would provide television networks with 
details about programmes contributing to international understanding and 
suitable for use in different countries (cultural programmes, children’s pro- 
grammes, etc.). 

The experts also asked Unesco to study the question of the creation of an 
annual prize for the television programme which best helped to make known 
the civilization of another country. 

Children’s programmes were another important subject of discussion. Each 
national organization was invited to produce during 1961 a film, lasting 15 or 
30 minutes, describing the life of children in its country and suitable for 
viewers under 13 years of age. These films would be offered free of charge to 
la gale gl gan ig 

was by. representatives of the BBC and Associated 

Pie hae Te agp ig car oppo gh iMacs 
yD ag clear Se a gy 7a va lager By sca Ba gy wy a a 
Columbia Broadcasting System (United States of America), the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and the German Norddeutscher Rundfunk. 


Fourth session of the journalism centre in Strasbourg 


The International Centre for Higher Studies in Journalism, at Strasbourg, will 
inaugurate next November its fourth annual course of instruction for teachers 
of journalism. 

The teacher-studeats may be. nationals of any country and are usually holders 
of fellowships for higher training. For the coming session, 16 fellowships. have 
been awarded by Unesco to the following countries: Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, 
ee ie athe cinema de tenia, Sanaa Seats RE Oi 
Africa); Afghanistan, Ceylon, India, Iraq, Lebanon and the United Arab 
Se eae a pe Naraee 7 mae Se) one progeaeneme Of 
this fourth session, which will last a month, will, be with general 
problems of information (theory and principles, cultural factors, social 
influences), the technique of the written press (presentation and layout, forms 
of articles, laws that affect the press), and audio-visual media (broadcast and 
televised news). This period of work at the Strasbourg centre will be followed 
by a month of individual studies in one or two European countries. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND EXCHANGES 


Stuily by the Economic and Social Council of a Unesco survey 


After studymg a survey prepared by Unesco, in co-operation with the United 
Nations and other Specialized Agencies, on the scope and character of present- 


the Economic and Social Council invited Unesco ‘to study the possibility of 
formulating principles which could serve as guiding lines for bilateral, regional 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, May 1960, Yol. VI, No. 5, pp. 179-83. 
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and international action, and to consider measures which might be taken ia 
certain areas. These areas included: the teaching and translation of modefa 
languages; the adaptation of education to the needs of international under 
standing; the importance of cultural programmes as a complement to technical 
and economic assistance; the standardization of scientific documentation and 
the dissemination of scientific information; and national measures which form 
obstacles to the free flow of educational, scientific and cultural material. 

In presenting the Unesco survey, Mr. René Maheu, Deputy Director-General, 
had pointed out that, while international relations and exchanges were rapidly 
developing in the areas considered, individual countries had unequal resources 
and means for participating in this movement. In addition, the density of 
exchange currents within regions as well as between regions was very unequal 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Maheu had also stated that people were growing more and more aware 
of the contrast existing between the development of technical facilities for 
exchanges (transport, telecommunications, mass communication media, etc.) 
and the obstacles to international communications created by men themselves. 
Whereas some of these obstacles, such as the diversity of languages, were 
inherent in the natural diversity of societies and cultures and were 
legifimate and even useful in themselves, there were other obstacles w were 
due to various administrative measures and to which the peoples of the world 
submitted: customs duties, currency controls, restrictions on the movement of 
persons, censorship, jamming of radio broadcasts, etc. Between the political and 
economic separatism of nations on the one hand and, on the other, the physical 
and technological opportunities for communication, as well as the fundamental 
identity of the human mind, as showa by science, there existed too often a 
distance, a contrast and even a contradiction which must be diminished. 

In conclusion, Mr. Maheu had stated: ‘Contemporary societies are dominated 
by two great tendencies: an irresistible aspiration for independence and the 
necessity for interdependence. These have been opposed to each other at times. 
This is quite wrong, because they constitute a united whole whose equilibrium 
is the very prerequisite of peace. The international organizations of the 
United Nations system must accord equal attention and solicitude to each. The 
development of international exchanges is no less important than aid to national 
structures and, among exchanges, those which are carried out in the fields of 
education, science and culture an eminent place because of their 
contribution to international » 
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Publications 


NEW TOWNS AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


“What distinguishes so-called “nev” towns from other, however modern, is not 
so much the originality of their rap Rg tn gndieas enti 
pA Rm og i eee dca ee aNd 
creation. From original layout streets to coro? 
expansion in the remote future, they reflect a master se qhesicved an. 
the hazards and accidents of economic and social li PGES feted’ thabee 
or inordinately sprawling towns, they seem to be an end in themselves, and to 


air of freedom which, since it also springs from the successful overcoming of 
constraints, sets them before us as special forms of artistic 

is even more ‘ing when two other complementary 
aspects of new towns are considered. The is that they exist before their 


sé 


the construction of individual towns may differ. . jp tat ny the unity seems 
to persist in spite of the passage of time. There is still a definite kinship between 
such “new towns” as Canberra, Washington and Belo Horizonte and those which 
are being laid out today. ... 

‘The idea which prompts the creation of a new town out of nothing, as it 
gains ground all over the world in the most diverse countries and becomes - 
more evident with the passage of time, in itself presents a problem. And the 
more forcefully it is advanced, the greater the problem. Hence the often 
polemical tone of studies on new towns, which are regarded less as practical 
achievements than as the materialization of a programme—and a programme 
which, incidentally, may be either accepted or rejected. Why indeed should 
new towns be created when it is considered less costly to adapt or expand old 
ones? Any such discussion, of course, crystallizes the age-old conflict between 
the conservative and the progressive mentality; but the problems which it 
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arisen more or less spontaneously; not that they resemble the pioneers’ towns 
which sprang up overnight in America in the days of the “gold rush”, for in 
order to fit the definition of “new towns” they must conform to a plan and 
have been designed as towns before starting to develop as built-up areas; yet 
the impression remains that they would exist in any case, even if the plan 
had not been drawn up beforehand. What first prompted their establishment; 
and what counts in the end, is the exploitation of the land, whatever the social 
and political context may be. This gives rise 
balance, due to the fact that the reason for the town’s existence is to be sought 
outside the town itself, even though its actual building embodies an express 
intention. 
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‘This first characteristic is of particular importance, and it is essential 
the city’s future that i should be recognized at the various stages in i 
development. The second characteristic is comnected with the need to choo 
the site in a pre-determined area. When it is a matter of deciding upon 
location. of a capital, or of creating an urban centre to which an overflow 
population can be channelled, there is a comparatively wide choice of. sites; 
but a town built for the development of natural resources is bound to the 
soil, with the number of possible sites narrowly circumscribed; and the planners 
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may scem paradoxical when one considers how new towns come into 
though it were particularly important, im the organization of the 
bring out the deliberate intention underlying its creation, when the 

establishment is least obvious. . 
intrinsically less difficult—or at least less complicated—to establish 
to meet the general requirements of economic expansion than it is 
to relieve congestion in urban centres which already exist. 
ee ee 
new industrial complex, but of discovering, in an already 
country or area, a site which can absorb the surplus 
seandaatiaba thaaichpshenhegedehapteahapsnangfanenge peda 
must also be made for industrial concerns, capable of placing the new 
on a sound economic footing, to move: out to it. New towns in 
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used are 
programmes’. The creation natbetieduarann ethan te Geqmnaaiammisies 
Caused by the development of wan cetes i samme, cosieted the best 
possible remedy, and sometimes a resounding failure. The work done is 
appraised, the pros and cons are weighed and the controversy itself helps to 
Sr eget Ca A 

tracing the history of the movement and considering future 


Britam’s new towns, from the time of the original Letchworth and Welwyn 


studies are concerned to show how the starting of new towns affects 








population movements and the Jecation of industries. With regard to this latter 
point, attention should be drawn to the way in which the British experiment 
differs from some other urban dispersal policies, such as that prevailing in the 
United States of America. Reference to the most common type of new towns 
in America—the Greenbelt Towns—will show how much emphasis is laid om 
the need for integrating country and town by decentralization measures, and 
how little importance is attached to the dispersal of urban industries in the 
country. Thus, each nation has its own particular form of the new town 
phenomenon, even when the new towns in question owe their existence to 
similar needs. 
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New of the National Commissions 


AMERICA 


Chile. Since the month of May, the National Commission has been publishing 
a periodical news bulletin entitled Unesco in Chile. 


Colombia. As was mentioned in a previous issue, the National Commission was 
reorganized in January last. In May and June, five sub-committees were 
established, on sociology, historical studies, educational establishments, lin- 
guistics and mass communication, respectively. A regional committee has been 
set up at Bucaramanga. 


A round table on the safeguarding of the monuments of Nubia was held on 
2 June at the National Library in Bogota. 


Costa Rica. A decree reorganizing the National Commission was signed in May 
last by the Minister of Education. In its new form, the Commission comprises 
a General Assembly, an Executive Council and a permanent Secretariat. The 
establishment of special working committees will enable the services of experts 
to be enlisted for the study of various problems. An Arts Committee, responsible 
for documentation on Costa Rican painting as well as the Nubian monuments 
campaign, has already been set up. A sub-committee on the Major Project on 
the Extension of Primary Education in Latin America has also been established. 

In celebration of the anniversaries of Chekhov and Sholom Aleikhem, 


various ceremonies have taken place, under the auspices of the National 
Commission. 


Cuba. The National Commission has set up special committees on the following 
subjects: education, museums, libraries and cultural activities. A Cuban 
committee of the International Association of Plastic Arts has also been 
established. 


Mexico. The National Commission recently set up five working committees, 
concerned respectively with education, the Major Project for Latin America, 
natural sciences, social sciences and cultural activities. 


Mr. José Gabriel Espinosa de los Monteros has been appointed Assistant 
Secretary of the National Commission. 


Paraguay. Dr. Americo Velazquez, formerly Secretary-General of the Ministry 
of Public Health and Social Affairs, has been appointed Secretary-General of the 
National Commission in succession to Dr. Barreiro Maffiodo. 
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United States of America. Dr. William Dix, Chairman of the National Commis- 
sion, and Dr. Fred Burkhardt, Chairman of the Programme Committee of the 
National Commission, visited the Unesco Secretariat from 20 to 24 June and 
had conversations with senior officials. The purpose of their visit was to become 
Seem tereeied thocd talents Rake sinter nemo 


ices. 

a ee oe Rim Bape ee wel ey te ete ee md 
the Preservation of the Nubian Monuments was held at the 
State on 21 June. oy Gassaleud Gen tony dotehiqemuntiethe teckel tentpaiep. 
as well as problems involved in United States technical and financial participa- 
tion in that campaign. 


ASIA AND OCEANIA 


Iran. The National Commission has organized a number of events to 
commemorate the work of Bergson, Chopin, Schiller, Chekhov and Haydn. 
We mention, in particular, a meeting which was held at the Faculty of Arts 
in Teheran, during which several eminent persons, including Mr. A. A. Hekmat. 
Chairman of the National Commission, paid tributes to the musical genius of 
Chopin and the philosophic ideas of Bergson. 


Japan. The National Commission has begun publishing a quarterly news bulletin 
entitled Unesco Shiryo. This bulletin, which is issued in Japanese, is designed 
mainly for governmental bodies, institutions, private organizations and indi- 
viduals interested in Unesco’s activities and the work of the Japanese National 
Commission. It will regularly contain an analysis of the principal Unesco 
documents, experts, reports and records of meetings. 


Korea. Mr. Young Choo Kim, acting Korean Chargé d’Affaires in France, has 
been appointed Permanent Delegate to Unesco in succession to Mr. Il Kwon 
Chung. 


New Zealand. HE. Dr. Cyril Edward Beeby, New Zealand Ambassador to 
France, has been appointed first Permanent Delegate of New Zealand to Unesco. 
Dr. Beeby has been associated with Unesco since its beginnings; since 1946, he 
has been leader of the New Zealand delegation to the General Conference, and 
in 1948 and 1949, he was Assistant Director-General of Unesco in charge of 
education. In 1959, he was elected a member of the Unesco Expert Committee 
on the East-West Major Project. 


Turkey. The National Commission, in co-operation with the Unesco Institute 
for Education (Hamburg), organized a seminar at Bursa, from 18 to 30 July, 
on the role of education in developing mutual understanding between the 
Orient and the Occident. Twenty-three young teachers, from 20 countries, 
attended this seminar, which was directed by Dr. S. B. Robinsohn, Director 
of the Unesco Institute for Education, and received financial aid from Unesco 
under the Programme of Participation in the Activities of Member States. The 
Turkish National Commission was represented by Professor B. Tuncel, member 
of the Executive Board of Unesco, who made a speech at the opening meeting, 
as well as by Mr. Z. Karabuda, Secretary-General, and Mr. Z. Baloglu. 
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Viet-Nam. The Unesco travelling exhibition of reproductions of water colours 

was shown in Saigon, under the auspices of the National Commission, from 

eats elt iene egy sg 5 ig a al a 
in connexion with the East-West Major Project. 

From 1 to 15 June, the Ministry of National Education organized a 
conference on primary education, which was attended by 75 heads of service, 
inspectors and headmasters. 

An exhibition on Viet-Namese culture, intended for circulation in the United 
States:of America for a period of four months, was. shown in Saigon from 
14 to 20 June last. 

The National Commission has just published the first. issue of a quarterly 
bulletin entitled Unesco-Viet-Nam. 


EUROPE 


France. A hundred persons took part in a two-day round table organized at 
preg. cree tere rae ding mle sae? Samm pg agin sted 
Minti Sat Rae 
raised, all over the world, by ‘youth gangs’. 
rider preter fe ye rn rg a aos he Sr yg 
and the consequences of their discoveries has just. been published by the 
National Commission in its collection ‘Editions de Vues Diapositives Cultu- 
relles’. The two previous series had as Cate ventiboetn.Ovinw eed Pocket, 
with comments by Mr. Vadime Eliseeff and, Mrs. Madeleine Paul-David, and 
‘The Art of Gandhara and Central Asia’, commented by Miss Jeannine Auboyer. 
The series om Pierre and Marie Curie—two boxes of slides with an explan- 
atory text—was brought into being as a result of a travelling exhibition 
organized jointly by the French and Polish National Commissions. This 
exhibition toured, in turn, Belgium, the Federal Republic of Germany and 
Czechoslovakia. A Polish version is now circulating in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 
These slides may be obtained on payment of the sum of 39 New Francs 
into the account of the Association pour l’'Education, la Science et la Culture, 
No.65,491, Banque Transatlantique, 17 boulevard Haussmann, Paris. 


Federal Republic of Germany. Fifteen representatives of eight educational 
institutions in the Federal Republic of Germany participating in the Unesco 
Associated Schools Project attended a meeting, organized in Cologne by the 
National Commission, on 28 June last. The chairman of the meeting was 
Dr. Hofmann of Hofgeismar, and the National Commission was represented 
by Mr. Holger Reimers, Secretary-General, and Dr. Wolfgang Hug. 


Italy. In connexion with the East-West Major Project, the National Commis- 
sion organized a study’ tour, in April last, for African and Asian students, _ 
accompanied by five Italian students. 


Netherlands. At the request. of the Soviet Embassy at The Hague, the Ministry 
of Education, Art and Sciences has sent documentary material to Moscow. for 
display at the exhibition on ‘Chekhov and the Theatre’, 


Poland. In August, the Ministry of National Education organized, at the 
instigation of the National Commission, three camps for Polish secondary 
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‘My Country’. areata we myth aren tn Mag mate 
15 years of age. There will be several prizes, including holidays in Poland. 
The Polish and French National Commissions organized a meeting of 
geographers in Warsaw, in September last, at which an exchange of views took 
place, in particular on the school textbooks of both countries. 
The international meeting of music critics, which was to have been held in 


Warsaw in September, has been postponed for organizational reasons. 


Rumania. An international seminar on the access of workers to education and 
culture, organized, with the help of Unesco, by the National Commission and 


Vianu, member of the Academy, and 64 portraits of classical and contemporary 
Rumanian authors. 

In connexion with the East-West Major Project, the Commission o 
in May and June last, a series of lectures at the Maison des Universitaires in 
Bucarest. 

The Bureau of the National Commission met on 7 July. It considered, 
inter alia, the results of the international seminar held in Bucarest the previous 
month; it asked the Commission’s secretariat to study Unesco’s Proposed 

and Budget for 1961-62 and to present an analysis of the provi- 
sional agenda of the eleventh session of Unesco’s General Conference. 


Switzerland. In co-operation with the United Nations Information Service, the 
National Commission organized in Geneva, from 5 to 7 July, a seminar on the 
work of the Specialized Agencies of the United Nations and the role of 
international non-governmental organizations. The seminar was intended for 
women editors of official bulletins and of the press services of Swiss women’s 
associations. 

In co-operation with the French National Commission, the Swiss National 
Commission organized a meeting of ‘young friends of Unesco’ at Rotschuo, 
near Vitzau (canton of Lucerne), from 15 to 22 July. 


ARABIC-SPEAKING COUNTRIES 


Regional Conference of the National Commissions of Arab States. In co- 
operation with the Rabat permanent centre for the co-ordination of relations 
between the Arab National Commissions for Unesco, the Lebanese National 
Commission organized a conference of the National Commissions of Arab 
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Libya. At the end of June and the beginning of July last, the National Commis- 
sion presented the Unesco travelling exhibition on Leonardo da Vinci. This 
exhibition was inaugurated by the Minister of Education and visited by a 
large number of artists and students. 


United Arab Republic. The Higher Council of Arts, Literature and Social 
Sciences constituted in 1958, is responsible for studying the problems 
confronting the State in these different spheres and for recommending to the 
competent authorities measures calculated to encourage artistic and literary 
activities and to assist the preservation of the country’s cultural heritage. Ten 
special committees have been set up. Among the Council’s achievements. 
mention may be made of the following: organization of the film industry; 
establishment of a centre for research into folk-lore; institution of prizes to be 
awarded to the best research workers, writers and artists; preparation and 
implementation of a programme for the translation into Aarabic of foreign 
literary masterpieces. 
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PROVISIONAL TIME-TABLE OF CONFERENCES, 
MEETINGS AND SEMINARS 


October, November and December 1960 


1. This is a time-table of conferences, meetings and seminars convened or subsidized by 
Unesco for October, November and December 1960. 

2. This time-table does not include meetings summoned by the United Nations, the 
Specialized Agencies and various international organizations, to which Unesco has been 
invited to send representatives or observers. 

3. Meetings subsidized, though not convened, by Unesco are marked by an asterisk in 
the margin. 

4. Any changes in the time-table will be notified in later issues of the Unesco Chronicle. 


Date Place 

OCTOBER 

3-14 Regional seminar on library development in Asia. DELHI 

4-7 First meeting of the Central Committee of the Inter- UNESCO 


national Brain Research Organization (convened jointly 
by Unesco/CIOMS). 
11 First meeting of the Committee elected by the seventh unESCO 
Conference of Non-governmental Organizations approved 
for Consultative Arrangements with Unesco. 
17 and Executive Committee of the International Music Council. UNESCO 


18-22 Round Table on the initial effects of ionizing radiations on moscow 
living cells (convened jointly by Unesco/the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR). 


19-20 Meeting of the Headquarters Committee: thirty-first session. | UNESCO 

20-27 Executive Board: Administrative Commission. UNESCO 

24-27 Executive Board: External Relations Commission. UNESCO 

22 Interim Executive Committee of the International Social uNEsCO 
Science Council: fourth session. 

26-28 Working party to make selections for the Catalogue of UNESCO 
Colour Reproductions of Paintings from 1860 to 1961. 

28- Executive Board: fifty-seventh session. UNESCO 

10 Nov. 

31-5 Nov. Intergovernmental Copyright Committee: fifth session. LONDON 

Dates Symposium on termites in the humid tropics (convened DEHRADUN 

not fixed jointly by Unesco/Zoological Survey of India). 

Dates Working Group in connexion with the publication of an ROME 


not fixed International Handbook on Irrigation and Drainage 
(convened jointly by Unesco/FAO). 


NOVEMBER 

3-4* Executive Committee of the International Theatre Institute. UNESCO 
14- General Conference: eleventh session. UNESCO 
13 Dec. 

Date Unesco/IBE Joint Committee Meeting. UNESCO 
not fixed 

(1/2 day) 

Dates Advisory Committee of the Unesco Research Centre on uNEsSco 


not fixed the Social Implications of Industrialization in Southern 
Asia. 





Date 


5-18 


14 

19- 

4 January 
Dates 

not fixed 
Dates 

not fixed 


Symposium on the social aspects of economic development 
in Latin America (convened jointly by UN/Unesco). 
Meeting of experts on social science teaching at the pre- 

university level. 





RABAT 


MEXICO CITY 
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